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SWITOH OFF; 


OR, 


THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. f 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CHRISTY HOLGATE. 


‘T CAN hardly believe the man you saw 
was Christy Holgate,” said Wolf, as we 
drove off. 
“I could not have been mistaken,” I replied. 
“I knew Christy very well. I used to see him 
almost every day.” 





‘* But where could he have been all this 
time?” 

“If the people at the farm-house are his 
friends, — as of course they are, — it was easy 
enough to conceal him.” 

**Now I think of it, I have heard Lewis 
Holgate say he had an aunt somewhere near 
Middleport. Probably this farmer's wife is 
Christy’s sister.” : 

** And they pretend that he is insane.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know but he is. I often think 
a man must be crazy to commit any crime.” 

“*What are you going to do with him, Wolf?” 
I asked. ‘You are all alone, for I can’t do 
much to help you.” 
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**I am going to see if the man is Christy, 
first,” laughed my companion. 

** You may be sure of that.” 

‘““I'm going to have a talk with him, then.” 

“ You can’t arrést him yourself.” 

“I don't want to arrest him. If he has 
spent two years on this farm, confined to his 
chamber in the attic, I will venture to say that 
he is not a fit person to send to the state prison. 
You say he looked thin and pale?” 

“ Very.” 

“If he has been confined to the house all 
this time, probably he has not spent my father’s 
money.” 

** Don’t you suppose his wife knows where 
he is?” 

** Probably she does, and Lewis also.” 

“‘ They may have spent the money for him.” 

“Lewis has earned good ‘wages ever since 
his father left, and the two daughters work in 
stores. The family never appeared to have 
much money. Everybody supposes they live 
on what they earn. But we can’t tell much 
about it.” 

After a drive of little more than an hour, we 
came in sight of the farm-house. I began to 


be quite nervous, in view of encountering Jed 
and the rest of the family; but Wolf was as 
cool as though he were at the wheel of the |, 


Ucayga. He did not say in what manner he 
intended to accomplish his purpose, either in 
securing Christy or redeeming Tommy Top- 
pleton from bondage. It was nearly dark 
when we drove up the yard, where our line 
had been formed to put out the fire. I glanced 
at the window in the attic which opened from 
the crazy man’s room. The green paper cur- 
tain before it was suddenly dropped, and I was 
confident Christy was still there, though the 
room could not be in very good order after the 
action of the fire and water. The long ladder 
by which we had passed up the water still 
rested against the house, as we had left it. 

As soon as we stopped, Jed appeared, coming 
from the barn with a pail of milk in each hand. 
He instantly recognized me, and I thought he 
did not look very amiable. 

“*Don’t say a word about the crazy man,” 
said Wolf, when I indicated to him that the 
man with the milk-pails was the captor of 
Tommy Toppleton. 

‘Christy is in his room, for I saw the cur- 
tain drop as we drove up,” I added, in a low 
tone. 

* All right.” 

‘* How are you again, Jed?” said I, getting 
out of the wagon. 

* First rate,” replied he, rather gruffly. 
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“What have you done with Tommy Top. 
pleton?” . 

“T haven’t done anything with him,” re. 
plied Jed, setting down his milk-pails. 

“The last I saw of him, he was in your 
wagon, coming this way.” 

“Well, he didn’t come far with me,” an- 
swered Jed; but he seemed to be more em- 
barrassed than the occasion required, if he was 
telling the truth. ‘As soon as he cooled off J 
let him go.” 

“‘ Where was that?” I inquired, astonished at 
this information. 

** About a mile and a half this side of where 
you saw us. You see, he begged my pardon, 
and promised to settle for what mischief he 
had done.” 

** Did Tommy beg your pardon?” 

“ Certainly he did.” 

This was the most incredible thing he had 
yet said. 

*“ Tommy is not in the habit of begging any 
one’s pardon,” suggested Wolf. 

* Well, he got scared, you see.” 

We did not see it: 

4* Which way did he go?” I asked. 

‘¢ He went back towards the eamp,” answered 
Jed. 

I was not satisfied with this story: If Tom- 
my had been liberated at the point indicated, 
we should certainly have discovered him some- 
where on the road. He would not have taken 
to the woods, but would have continued on his 
way to Priam, after he found that the battalion 
had left High Bluff. Besides, it was not rea- 
sonable that Tommy had apologized to his 
enemy. He had never been known to do such 
a thing, and, in the frame of mind in which I 
had last seen him, he was not likely to do so. 

** We have just come down from Priam, and 
did not see anything of him,” I added. 

““T don’t know anything about that. I meant 
to give the little rascal a sound thrashing, and 
teach him better manners. I know just how 
that boy behaves down to Middleport — how 
he lords it over man and boy. I used to think, 
if ever I got hold of him, I'd lick him. Now, 
he insisted on scaring my colt, to say nothing 
of risking my life and Clarissa's; then he trod 
down our spring wheat, and sent his fellows 
through the garden; and if ever a man was 
mad, I was. After you put the fire out, I tried 
to think better of him for your sakes. If he 
hadn't sauced me again, I shouldn’t have med- 
died with him. When he threw rocks at me, I 
meant to give him some; but he backed down, 
and I didn’t do anything to him, to speak of.” 

“You wouldn't have gained anything by 
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thrashing him,” I replied. ‘* His father would 
have prosecuted you.” 

“T don’t care for that; two can play at that 
game as well as one,” retorted Jed, beginning 
to be excited. 

“ Well, if he isn’t here, we may as well drive 
on,” interposed Wolf, starting the horse. 

Jed picked up his milk-pails, and went into 
the back room with them. 

“But he is here,” said I, getting into the 
wagon. ‘*I don’t believe a word of that 
story.” 

“No matter,” added Wolf, coolly, as he 
drove out of the yard. 

Iwas rather disgusted with my companion, 
to find that he intended to give up the chase 
so easily; but I did him injustice in my 
thoughts. He had not even hinted a word 
about Christy, and I might have known that 
he would not depart without seeing the rob- 
ber. He turned the horse up the road in the 
direction of Priam. 

“T see what that fellow is made of,” said 
Wolf, when we were out of the hearing of the 
inmates of the house. ‘He is both ugly and 
cunning.” 

“He is ugly enough; but there are some 
good things about him. He has been very 
obliging to us.” : 

“Because you were arrayed against Tommy 
Toppleton,” laughed Wolf. 

“He cut down a pine tree for us, which 
enabled our fellows to reach High Bluff.” 

“So that you could pitch the major out of 
ofice,” replied my friend, as he turned the 
horse into a by-road leading into the depths 
of the woods, about half a mile above the farm- 
house. 

“What are you going to do now, Wolf?” I 
inquired. 

“Tam going to attend to the business which 
brought us here. I don’t believe Christy stays 
up in that chamber all the time.” 

Itwas now almost dark, and Wolf fastened 
the horse to a tree. We were on the verge of 
what was called the wild region. Below, the 
country was all improved, so that the farm of 
led’s father lay next to the woods. We sat 
down on a rock, aud waited till it was quite 
dark, when we walked down the road towards 
the house. 

“What are you guing to do, Wolf?” I asked, 
nervously, in a whisper. 

“I don’t exactly know. Perhaps we shall 
havé to go up that ladder, and dive into 
Christy's room through the window.” 

“You can’t do that,” I protested. 

“Perhaps not; but we will see how the land 
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lies. I think we had better get over the fence, 
and make our way to the rear of the house. 
There are lights in the second story window. 
The people are going to bed, and everything 
will be quiet in a few moments.” 

We climbed over the fence, and sat down 
upon a rock to wait until the lights were put 
out in the house, and the occupants had time 
to fall asleep. 

*“ Hush! don’t say a word,” said Wolf, grasp- 
ing my arm. 

I geither saw nor heard anything to explain 
the conduct of my companion; but, having full 
confidence. in him, I heeded his request. A 
moment later I heard the sound of footsteps 
in the road. I held my breath with interest 
and anxiety, awed by the manner of my com- 
panion, rather than by the fact that some 
one was passing in the road before me. 
Looking through the fence, I saw a man. 
There was just light enough to enable me to 
recognize the gray coat which I had seen upon 
Christy as he passed me in the attic the day 
before. He walked slowly up the road towards 
the woods. 

‘Follow me,” whispered Wolf, as he began 
to creep along the grass. between the fence and 
the wheat; for we were in the field where the 
battle had been fought the day before. 

We walked in Indian style, feeling our way 
with our feet, like cats about to pounce upon 
their prey. We continued in this direction 
till we reached the woods, through which 
we could not pass without making too much 
noise. We could not see Christy, but he had 
passed into the wild region. We listened; but 
we could no longer hear the sound of his step. 
With the utmost care, we climbed over the 
fence, which was composed of logs, so that it 
did not yield much beneath our weight. 

“Did you see him?” whispered Wolf. 

“I did; and I am sure it was Christy,” I re- 
plied. 

‘“*T wonder where he has gone,” added 
Wolf. 

The road was up a gentle ascent for some 
distance, and straight; but we could not see 
the man we sought. It was evident that he 
had turned into the woods. It was possible 
that he had taken the road where we had left 
our horse, or that the animal would make 
some noise so as to excite his attention as he 
passed. We crept silently along the ruad, till 
Wolf put his hand upon my shoulder, and we 
halted. 

‘‘Hark!” whispered he. | 

I listened. I heard a low, murmuring voice, 
uttering words in. the most solemn strain. 
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They became louder and more coherent in a 
moment, so that we could tell what was said. 
It was the voice of Christy Holgate. He was 
praying. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE PENITENT. 


I CANNOT describe the feeling of awe and 
solemnity with which I listened to the ear- 
nest prayer of Christy Holgate. His voice was 
broken with deep emotion, as he pleaded for 
forgiveness for his sins. I need not say that 
Wolf was not less affected than myself; and 
we both listened, in respectful silence, to the 
petition of the penitent. It has been said that 
if a man does not grow better, he grows worse; 
there is no such thing as standing still in the 
moral scale. 

The place which Christy had chosen for his 
evening orisons was a little open space in the 
bushes. The road, as I have said before, was 
seldom travelled, except by pleasure parties 
and tourists; and, at the present season of 
the year, he was not likely to be interrupted. 
Wolf beckoned to me with his hand, and I fol- 
lowed him as he crept gently through the open- 
ing into the little natural arbor. 

‘“*O Lord, thou knowest how much I have 
suffered for my folly and wickedness! _ O, help 
me, and pardon me, and make me a good and 
true man. Forgive me, O Father in heaven, 
and give me that peace which I have so long 
sought in vain,” were the concluding sentences 
of Christy’s prayer. 

He rose from his knees, taking his hat from 
the ground as he did so. Turning to leave, he 
beheld, inthe gloom, our two shadowy forms. 
He was startled, and uttered an exclamation 
of alarm. We stood perfectly still, and said 
nothing, for it seemed to me that nothing 
could be said on such an occasion. 

“* Who's there?” said Christy, in trembling 
tones. 

“Christy Holgate,” replied Wolf, with im- 
pressive accents, ‘I hope you will find the 
peace you seek.” 

‘*Who speaks?” demanded the penitent. 

“If you have made your peace with God 
and man, you will be forgiven,” added Wolf, 
solemnly. 

“Who are you?” 

“It does not matter who we are, at present. 
I came after you; and it seems to have been 
the will of Providence that I should find you 
in the attitude of prayer.” 

‘** What do you want of me?” asked Christy. 
* Are you an officer?” 





“Tam not an officer. De you feel as though 
your crime had been forgiven?” ’ 

** What crime?” 

“The crime for which you were,praying to 
be forgiven.” 

***Do you know about it?” 

“TI do — all about it.. You robbed your 
friend of twenty-four hundred. dollars two 
years ago.” 

“I did! I did! ” groaned the penitent. 

**T asked you if you felt as though you had 
been forgiven. You did not answer me.” __ 

“Sometimes I feel as though the good 
Father had pardoned me, and again I feel as 
though he had not. To-night I feel more 
guilty than ever. I have tried to perform my 
duty; but I have not had the courage to do it. 
Will you tell me who you are? If you are an 
officer of justice, I will go with you. I can 
suffer no more in a prison cell than I suffer 
here.” 

‘* Why don’t you go back to Middleport, con- 
fess your error, and take the consequences?” 

“Because I dare not. I cannot brand my 
family with infamy by voluntarily going to a 
prison.” 

** Do your family know you are here?” asked 
Wolf, deeply interested in the story of the un- 
happy man. 

‘* My wife and my daughters do; but they 
dared not trust Lewis with the secret. I am 
very wretched, and have been from the mo- 
ment I stole the money.” 

“What did you do with the money you 
stole?” inquired Wolf. 

**T don’t like to answer that question now. 
You are a stranger to me.” 

“Tam Wolf Penniman,” added my com 
panion. 

“Wolf Penniman!” exclaimed Christy, 
starting back, and trying to recognize in the 
tall young man at my side the boy who had 
confronted him on the locomotive at the time 
of the robbery. “You are not Wolf!” he 
added, incredulously. 

“Tam.” 

“You are taller than you were.” 

“T have grown a little.” 

** You have come to curse me for the wrong 
I did your father!” 

“No; I curse no one. I can forgive yeu, 
after hearing your prayer. I think my father 
can forgive you also, when he knows how 
penitent you are. Come out into the road.” 

Wolf led the way to the road, and we seated 
ourselves on a rock, where there was light 
enough to see each other’s faces. The pen 
tent, who had been a stout, hearty man two 
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years before, was now thin-and pale. He did 
not look like the person I used to see in the 
engine-room of the old steamer. 

“You came after me — did you, Wolf? How 
did you know I was here?” 

“Ned Skotchley saw you yesterday, at,the 

fire.” . 
“Did he? Well, I saw one or fwo boys in 
the attic; but I did not know them, and I 
didn’t think they would recognize me. But I 
suppose it is all for the best.” 

“You did not tell me what you had done 
with my father’s money, Christy,” continued 
Wolf. 

“Twill tell you. I have not dared to tell 
any one before for fear my brother-in-law 
would find it out.” 

“ Who is your brother-in-law?” 

“Moses Trottwood. He lives in this house. 
I told him I had buried the money in the 
woods; but I told him a lie. He wanted it, 
and I told him I could not find the place. 
He is a hard man,” added the culprit, with a 
heavy sigh. “‘He has made my wife and 
daughters pay three dollars a week for my 
board, though I have always done a man’s 
work. for him ever since I came here.” 

“Why didn’t you leave him, then?” 

“T dared not. I went to my room when any 
one came here, and they said I was crazy. I 
am almost crazy. I shall be entirely so if I 
stay here much longer. I am sent to my attic 
room when any one is here, and I haven’t 
spoken to a soul before to-night, except my 
sister, her husband and son, since I first 
came.” 

“Doesn’t your wife see you?” inquired 
Wolf, in tones of sympathy. 

“No; she has been here once or twice; but 
they told her I was crazy, and it wasn’t safe for 
her to see me. I rebelled once against this 
tyranny; but Trottwood threatened to send 
for an officer. I have had to work for nothing 
for two years, cut off from my friends? and all 
the comfort I have had has been in my prayers. 
The money is safe, just as I took it, for I always 
meant to give it back to your father.” 

“ Where is it?” ‘ 

“TI hid it in a box under the barn. I will 
give it to you this very night. I feel that God 
will pardon me after I have given it back to 
the owner. Wolf, as true as I’m a living man, 
I didn’t mean to keep that money when I took 
it Your father and I both had been drinking 
alittle too much. I meant to give it back to 
him when I first took it; but, when it was 
fairly in my pocket, I couldn’t help thinking 
how much good it would do me. The whiskey 





made your father crazy, and he pitched into 
me s0 that it made me mad, and I declared he 
should not have the money then. After I left 
the engine, I took to the swamp, and wandered 
about for two or three days. I then made my 
way to my sister’s. She hid me in the attic for 
a week, without the knowledge of her husband 
and son. When they discovered me, they kept 
my secret; but they made me pay heavily for 
it. Iam the servant, in fact the slave, of the 
family.” 

** You shall leave to-night, if you wish,” said 
Wolf. 

**O, I do wish to leave.” 

“IT will engage you as second engineer on 
the Ucayga, if you like,” replied the generous 
Wolf. ‘‘ We need another, and I am author- 
ized to employ one. I don’t think any one 
will meddle with you, if my father is satisfied.” 

“Now, Christy, you knew Tommy Topple- 
ton — did you not?” I interposed. 

“Certainly I did, very well. He was here 
yesterday, with his soldiers, and behaved very 
badly, too.” 

“Tam sorry to say he did. Have you seen 
him to-day?” 

Christy hesitated. After the earnest prayer | 
we had heard him utter in the solitude of his 
lonely retreat, where he supposed none but 
He who is the fountain of mercy listened to it, 
I did not expect him to tell a lie. 

‘* Have you seen Tommy to-day,” I repeat-. 
ed, very gently. 

“T have seen him to-day,” he replied, after 
waiting a moment. “He was brought up to 
the house by Jed, an hour ago or more. Jed is 
a terribly vindictive young man.” 

‘What did he do to him?” I asked, anx- 
iously. 

**T don’t think he hurt him after he came to 
the house. His father, who is more timid than 
he, tried to have him let the boy go.” 

‘*What have they done with him?” 

‘They locked him up in the attic room op- 
posite mine. Tommy yelled, and kicked, and 
pounded the door, till he appeared to be worn 
out with his exertions. I’m afraid it will be 
bad business for Jed, for Major Toppleton is a 
powerful man. My nephew is a bad fellow, 
and isn’t afraid of anything in this world.” 

“Did Tommy submit at last?” asked Wolf. 

“I suppose he did. He didn’t make any 
more noise.” 

“ What does Jed mean to do with him?” I 
inquired. 

“IT don’t know. I should not wonder if they 
meant to keep him a prisoner, as they have 
me, until they can make some money out of 
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the affair. They are mean enough to do any- 
thing,” answered Christy. 

** Did they give him any supper?” 

**T don't know.” 

‘How shall we get him?” I asked;. for I 
was determined to release him, if we had to 
pull the house down to accomplish the pur- 
pose, though I rather preferred not to en- 
counter Jed. 

**T don’t know how we can get him out with- 
out waking the folks. If I had the key of the 
room, I could manage it; but I suppose Jed 
has it in his pocket. But I’m going to get that 
money before I do anything else,” said Christy, 
as he led the way around the wheat field to the 
rear of the barn, which he entered. 

He was absent some time, during which we 
heard him pulling up the planks. When he 
returned, he handed the roll of bills to Wolf, 
who carefully deposited it in his pocket. The 


rest of our mission at the farm-house was more 
difficult to accomplish. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MATT AT SOHOOL. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


(CONCLUDED.} 


graben was opened in the usual manner 
that Monday morning; and Matt was just 
beginning to try away at a problem in Col- 
burif’s, when Mr. Knox rang his bell sharply, 
and demanded the attention of the school, He 
began a long way off, with the littie heathens 
aforesaid, and their benighted state, and Matt 
hadn’t a notion of what was coming, till he 
drew nearvhome, and pulled up at the con- 
tribution-box. Then poor Matt began to 
grow red about the ears, — perhaps in view 
of other boxes, — and. to twitch about the 
mouth; and he tried so hard to look innocent 
that it gave him a stitch in the side. But, all 
the same, Mr. Knox went ruthlessly to the 
point; and, having notified them that a new 
brass button had been found in the contribu- 
tion-box, and that such an article being of no 
value to the heathen, as they were not much in 
the habit of using such trifles, he respectfully 
requested the owner thereof to walk up to the 
desk and claim property. Every boy looked 
at his neighbor, as much as to say, ‘“‘ Ha, ha! 
you’re the rogue—are you?” And Nickel 
whispered across to Matt. 

** What are you saying, Nickel?” asked Mr. 
Knox. 

“ I was only a-saying, ‘ Button, button : who’s 
got the button?’” snickered Nickel. 





“Well,” added Mr. Knox, “the boy who 
hasn't got the button may rise;” and Matt, 
thinking this the tide in the affairs of men of 
which the poet speaks, arose in his seat, amid 
a tumult of cheers. 

** Silence, boys! ” said Mr. Knox. “ And so 
the button is yours, Shenstone? Very well. 
Nickel, you may go to the housekeeper for 
thread and needle, and Shenstone may sew the 
button on his jacket in presence of the school.” 

And just as Matt was tugging away at the 
thread, sitting on a high stool, and the great 
drops of perspiration standing on his brow, 
there came a gentle tap at the door, and in 
tripped little Lily Knox, with a bouquet for 
papa, and the compliments of some poor little 
dunce’s mamma. TJs was the last straw; 
and Matt hid his head in the jacket, and turned 
his back upon her. Perhaps you might not 
have minded it much, but then Matt was in 
love with pretty Miss Lily. 

** You may go down into the recitation-room, 
Shenstone, and finish your needle-work,” said 
Lily’s father, realizing the embarrassment of 
the situation, perhaps. And when, half an 
hour later, Mr. Knox sent Nickel down to sum- 
mon Matt, he found Miss Lily standing tiptoe 
outside the window, and Matt leaning over the 
ledge chatting with her, while she sewed on 
the troublesome button, and begged him “ not 
to mind;” and then that mean fellow Nickel 
slipped behind the door, and heard Matt say, 
in the innocence of his lover’s heart, — 

“You are so good! I should just like to give 
you a kiss, ’cause I ain’t got anything else to 
give.” And Lily answered, ‘I’m sure that’s 
better than anything else. I'd great deal rath- 
er have it.” 

And then the cruel wretch pounced upon 
them at the delectable moment, and kept it 
hanging over Matt’s head, till he forgot it. 
So, when at last aunt Jane relented, and sent 
the box of sweetmeats, Nickel must have half, 
on pain of distressing disclosures; and Matt 
must black Nickel’s shoes, or Nickel would 
blacken Matt’s hopes, and must exchange 
shoe-strings, for Nickel’s were a mass of hard 
knots. 

Matt hardly dared to look or speak to Miss 
Lily after this; and when he met her on the 
stairs, he used to turn his head and shy down 
without looking at her. And one day, *when 
his every-day jacket, which was always under- 
going repairs, came up from the housekeeper’s 
room, he found a billet in one of the pockets; 
which said, — 


‘¢Mr. MatrHew SHENSTONE, Esq. Dear 
Sir: Are you vexed with me? I got Miss 
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Kelly to let me mend your jacket, and she 
says Idid it nice. It is never too late to mend. 
I should like to do it always. If you would 
only not turn away your head when I pass, I 
think I might bear it. - Liry Knox.” 


Matt immediately sat down to his desk, and 
wrote, — . 

“Dear Lity Knox: I ain’t vexed with you 
at all, because I love you better than any one 
but aunt Jane, and better than her, —” 


And, just as he had reached this gallant con- 
fession, a shadow fell across the paper, and 
Nickel laughed, and Mr. Knox put out a great 
hand, and said, ‘I'll see to that, Shenstone; 
you haven’t asked my consent.” And then he 
put it into his pocket, and left Matt covered with 
blushes and confusion. Of course, the next 
time he met Lily on the stairs, she never once 
looked at him, as proper pride dictated; but, 
before he had reached the bottom of the flight, 
he heard a great sob, and looking up, Lily 
“hadn’t been able to bear it,” and sat like a 
nymph, bathed in her own tears. So Matt 
made one bound to her side, and was repeat- 
ing the contents of his letter verbatim, when 
there came a thunder-clap from the hall over- 
head, which whirled Lily away to her own 
room, and consigned Master Matt to solitary 
confinement. After this event, Matt always 
fancied that Mr. Knox wore the coat of invisi- 
bility on occasions, and he hardly had courage 
to think of Lily for fear her father might dive 
into his inner consciousness and drag the sweet 
thought into publicity. So he was obliged to 
content himself with touching her as she came 
out of church with a smile over the top of her 
prayer-book. He felt that Mr. Knox was a 
monster, only endurable as*the paternal rela- 
tive of Lily; that he and Lily were the most 
miserable sinners in creation, and the world 
was full of trouble and deceit. Butthis was only 
at times, after he had gone to bed, or when he 
was very hungry, or in disgrace. At other 
times he could bat a ball, or play at croquet, 
with as much spirit as less afflicted mortals. His 
appetite was good, his digestion unruffled. He 
sometimes overslept himself o’ mornings, and 
had gained five pounds during the term. On 
the whole, one might say that blighted affec- 
tions were wholesome. 

There lived, next door to the establishment 
of Mr. Knox, one Mr. Jeremiah Budge, whose 
melon patch had so often been, molested by 
his small neighbors that he had resorted to a 
spiked fence for their defence. He had already 
a fine supply on hand, and had invited a select 
number of his larger neighbors to come on a 





certain evening during the week, and partake 
of this luscious faring, entirely overlooking the | 
greedy mouths across the spiked fence. But, 
while Mr, Budge was out in his garden, count- 
ing his melons with a precise first finger, Matt, 
and Nickel, and some others, were busy in- 
diting this scrawl to the green-grocer, whom 
Mr. Budge usually supplied with such delica- 
cies for a consideration : — 


*‘ Dear Sir: I have on hand, or rather on 
the vines, some nice melons, which you can 
have for a song, by calling at half past three 
this afternoon, and helping yourself, as Ishan’t 
have time to gather them. We'll let ’em stand 
on account. Yours, &c., J. Bupce.” 


*‘ That ’ll fetch him,” said Nickel; and then 
he got leave to carry his shoe to the cobbler’s, 
and made it convenient to the post office. Mr. 
and Mrs. Budge, and all the little Budges, went 
to drive regularly at three o’clock, and returned 
at five; so there was a wide margin for the 
grocer. The only fear was, that he might 
reach there too soon, or something might 
delay the family drive; but, just at recess, the 
grocer’s cart stopped at Mr. Budge’s back gate, 
and the grocer’s boy slipped into the melon 
patch, and soon drove away with his freight. 

The exercises went on as usual the next 
morning; but, just before the clock struck 
twelve, Mr. Knox struck his bell again, and 
observed that he had something to say. 

Instinctively Matt turned all the way from 
flesh color to deep scarlet, and back again ina 
trice, for it would never do to show his @olors 
at that rate. 

‘I suppose,” said Mr. Knox, “ that some of 
you are aware of the mortification which our 
kind neighbor Mr. Budge endured last night, 
having invited a party of friends to share his 
melons, and finding that some one had robbed 
the vines. I have no doubt but some of you 
could tell me all the particulars. Now, I don’t 
want one to tell of another, but each to confess 
for himself.” 

But no one seemed disposed to confess. 

‘* Shenstone,” pursued the master, “did you 
take Mr. Budge’s melons?” 

‘*] don’t love them, sir,” evaded Matt; and 


‘he loved them less than ever at that moment. 


‘“* Nickel, was it you?” 

“T ain’t athief, sir. I never laid a finger on 
them.” 

“‘ Poore, did you assist?” 

** No, sir.” 

And here the door was pushed open, and 
Mr. Budge himself appeared, holding the 
graocer’s billet in his hand. 
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‘‘T’'ve found the rascal,” said he; “here it 
is. Enough to convict any of ’em of for- 
gery;” and he cast a triumphant glance over 
the school. pes 

Matt’s heart quaked like jelly in view of a 
suit at law, with aunt Jane in the witness-box, 
giving testimony as to his past conduct, and 
Nickel turning state’s evidence. Were people 
ever hung for forgery? He couldn’t seem to 
remember. And there he sat, varying from 
red to white, from zero to ninety in the shade, 
while Mr. Knox conned the billet, and com- 
pared it with several compositions at hand. 

The school was ominously still for a long 
time, during which you might have heard a 
pin fall; when suddenly there whirred across 
the room a paper bullet, which almost toppled 
Matt off his seat with surprise, but which came 
to say, — 

‘Your aunt’s a trump, and won’t bully you. 
But my uncle is soured by early disappoint- 
ment, and will give me fits. You confess, 
that’s a good fellow, and don’t say anything 
about me. NICKEL. 


P.S. They'll find you out, any way.” 


It didn’t oceur to Matt that they might find 
Nickel out in the same way. And here Mr. 
Knox looked up, and said, — 

‘**I give you one more chance, boys. 
wrote this?” 

And then the whole school was electrified 
by Matt saying, in his embarrassment, — 

“] did, thank you, sir.” 

** You?” said Mr. Knox, doubtfully. 
you sure? It sounds like Nickel.” 

“«T wrote it, sir, upon my honor.” 

“ And Nickel dictated it, hey?” 

**T didn’t mention Nickel. I mean—” 

“Very well; no matter what you mean. 
You are both suspended. You may go and 
pack your trunk, Shenstone.” 

And then school was dismissed, and Matt 
made a joke, with tears in his eyes, about the 
difference between being suspended and being 
hung, and packed his trunk, and waited on the 
stairs for the coach, hoping Lily would pass by 
first. But the coach came, and Lily didn’t; 
and he took a last look, and shook hands all 
round, and jumped in quickly to hide some- 
thing that blurred a little figure standing at an 
upper, window, and waving a very damp hand- 
kerchief after him. And so Matt went home. 


Who 


** Are 


— A wrRiTER of some note estimates the 
number of inhabitants on the earth at the 
time of the flood at ten thousand seven hun- 
dred thirty-seven millions. 
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THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” “ Madge Graves,” and other stories. 
( 


[CONCLUDED.] 


XI. Tue Journpy, AND its Enp. 


iw was a journey of six months, as the tor- 
toise had told Blondine it would be. They 
were three months in getting out of the forest, 
and six weeks in crossing a dry, dreary desert; 
and then, far in the distance, Blondine saw a 
castle that reminded her of the home of Gra- 
ziella and Beau-Minon. At once her heart beat 
fast, and the blood mounted to her cheeks. 

* Can it, O, can it be the home of my old 
friends?” she said; ‘‘ those dear friends who 
promised I should one day see my father, if I 
would trust in them, and be submissive to my 
lot. Well, whoever lives in that palace, I shall 
soon be there; and then I shall know what has 
been the result of this long, strange journey.” 

But Blondine did not reach there very soon; 
for, although the palace was continually in 
sight, a month passed before they reached even 
the avenue that led to it, and her excitement 
and anxiety grew almost insupportable. Again 
and again she asked herself, ‘‘ Can it be the 
palace of Graziella?” But she did not dare to 
ask Madam Tortoise, for the command was not 
to speak once during all the journey; and, at 
the slow rate she travelled, it was evident she 
would be, for some time yet, in suspense. 

As to the tortoise, the nearer she was to the 
palace, the slower she went; and when they 
seemed almost at the palace gate, a fortnight 
more passed before they reached it; and, dur- 
ing all this time, Blondine thought to herself, 
“QO, if I could only be released from this slow- 
moving tortoise, how quickly I would reach 
the palace gate!” 

Finally, after a journey of a hundred and 
eighty days, Madam Tortoise said, — 

‘“‘ Now, Blondine, you may get down. Your 
patience, and courage, and obedience have 
won the promised reward. You see the palace 
door. Goin, and ask the first person you meet 
for the fairy Benevolent. That kind and good 
fairy wil! tell you all about the fate of your 
friends.” 

In spite of the long and wearisome journey, 
Blondine bounded lightly from the back of 
Madam Tortoise, and, springing to the palace 
door, hurried in. A beautiful young person — 
whether fairy or young lady Blondine could 
not tell — met her at once, and asked her, with 
a most gracious smile, what she wanted. 
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“J want to see the fairy Benevolent,” an- 
swered Blondine; “ and will you be so kind as 
to tell her that the Princess Blondine is at the 
door, and in great haste to see her?” 

“Follow me, my princess,” replied thé fair 
young stranger. 

And Blondine followed her, trembling vio- 
lently, for she did not know where she would 
be taken. Through one elegant apartment after 
another she went, meeting in every one smiles 
of recognition from those who, like her guide, 
were very beautiful, and dressed in white. At 
last she was ushered into a room that puzzled 
her more than all the others, for it was in 
every respect like the room in which she first 
met Graziella. As she stood looking about, 
trying to solve the mystery, a beautiful and 
magnificently dressed woman suddenly opened 
the door, and, coming up to her, looked at her 
with a face radiant with love, and asked, — 

“ What can I do for you, my fair young 
princess?” 

“0,” exclaimed Blondine, ‘‘can you help 
me? It may be you know all that I have done 
and suffered, and how much I deserve yet to 
suffer. I know that a life of suffering would 
not be more than I deserve; but I long to 
know that Graziella and her son are alive, and 
that my father, who for long years has been 
waiting for me, still lives.” 


“Well, take this gold key, my child, and 
open that wardrobe that stands in the corner, 
and you will learn something of your friends.” 

Blondine hastily caught the key from the 
stranger’s hand, and unlocking the door, saw, 
to her great horror, the skins of Graziella and 


Beau-Minon hanging there.. As she glanced 
at them, she shrieked anc fell fainting on the 
floor; but she soon came to herself, and saw 
the stranger bending over her, and also a new 
form, a man of most gracious countenance and 
kingly dignity. As she looked from one to 
the other, the prince — for a prince he was — 
said, — 

“This is too much, to6*much for so frail a 
child to bear, my mother. Tell her all without 
any delaygm 

“ Shehas needed to suffer, my son, that she 
inay learn to avoid temptation, and turn away 
from all tempters. It is for this reason that I 
have delayed to bring relief.” 

Then, bending over Blondine again, she 
said, — 

“TI am the fairy Benevolent; and I am also 
Graziella. And Prince Perfect, who stands by 


my side, is Beau-Minon. The qu of the 
fairies; in her sovereign wisdom, all the 
evil genius of the Forest of Lilacs ak 


her vengeance on us, and give full expression 
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to her malice by bestowing on me the form of a 
deer, and on my son the form of a cat. But no 
wicked fairy can change the character of a good 
fairy, and I continued to treat everybody with | 
benevolence; and the prince, although in the 
ignoble form of a cat, continued to show that 
helpful kindness that is part of a perfect nature. 
After a while the queen of the fairies restrained 
the evil genius of the Forest of Lilacs, and 
gave us back our noble forms. No murderer's 
knife ever took the life of Graziella or Beau- 
Minon, as you supposed. Those skins you see 
hanging there are preserved to show the power 
of the good queen of the fairies over all evil 
genii. We have seen you in all your wander- 
ings and distresses, my child, and we have 
also been your helpers. We besought the 
queen of,the fairies to send the cow to you, to 
ké¥p you from starvation; and to this request 
we added the greater and better one, that you 
might be guided in safety to our palace. And 
now another palace has been prepared for you, 
and another friend — one who loves you more 
than we do— is still watching and waiting for 
you. His joy, when he sees you again, will 
give him back the freshness and strength that 
he lost when he Jost you. A chariot is waiting 
to bear you to him, and I and my son are to 
go with you.” 

A chariot of gold, drawn by four swans of 
dazzling whiteness, was at the palace gate, 
and in a few minutes Blondine and her friends 
were flying rapidly on their way to the palace 
of King Benin. It was just sunset when they 
reached there; and the sky, painted with crim- 
son and gold, poured down its rich light upon 
the palace where the bereaved king had long 
lived in all the gloom and solitude of despair. 
But there was no light in the sky like the light 
that shone on the king’s face as he clasped his 
child in his arms, and pressed her to his heart. 

** Lost, but found! Lost, but found! And 
now I live again — live to see my life crowned 
with gladness!” exclaimed the exultant king. 

Blondine wept long upon his neck; but with 
her joy was mingled such self-reproach she 
hardly dared raise her eyes to his face, and 
soon she poured into his ear the story of her 
temptation and her bitter repentance. 

“If I had not listened to Perroquet,” she 
said, “I might have been restored to you long 
ago. Forgive me, O, forgive me, that you 
have had to wait so long for me. I do not 
deserve to be called a king’s daughter! ” 

“You are mine,” exclaimed the king, “ the 
crown of my joy forever! My heart cannot 
reproach you. It can only breathe out the 
prayer that you may never again yield toa 
tempter, or go in the way of temptation.” 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 





THE WAR OF THE ROSES. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


[CONCLUDED.) 

Tableau. GENTILLA stands in front of bank, 
looking at the flowers in her hands. RuBA 
steps upon the bank, places roses in her hair, 
and looks into her face. Vi0LEeT kneels at 
right of GENTILLA, and fastens a bunch of 
violets on the skirt of her dress, looking up 
into her face. Lita passes behind GENTIL- 
LA fo the left, and places a girdle of leaves 
and flowers around her waist, looking up 
into her face. Bright, smiling, happy @- 
pressions on all faces. Take positions guick- 
ly, and stand immovable, while the pianist 
plays softly, ‘‘ The Rose.” 


Ruda. Gentilla, all the graces we bestow 
Only by careful nurture fruitful grow. 
The germs of worth, if thou unceasing guard, 
Protect, and cherish, bring a rich reward. 
Neglected, their fair tints will fade away, 
Their fragrance vanish, and their powers decay. 
Farewell! the richest blessings life can give, 
If thou be faithful, shall thy trust receive. 
[Zxeunt Rusa, Viowa, and Lira, R. 


Gentilla. (Sits on bank.) Neglect thee! ten- 


der flowers, believe it not; 
Henceforth for thee and me a common lot. 
Now that I know the language of thy race, 
Each whispered word of counsel I’ll embrace. 
Thou, rose of love, with all thy sweetness 
warm ; 
Thou, modest violet, with thy fragrance charm; 
Thou, pure, sweet lily, with thy virtue glow; 
And round life’s path shall countless blessings 
flow. 
[Znter Poriva, C.] 
Popiva. To serve the crafty Eglanteria’s 
will, 
A magic potion must my art distil, 
In drowsy chains this maiden fast to keep, 
And waft her gently to the arms of Sleep. 


(Popiva waves a poppy around the head of 
GENTILLA, who falls asleep.) 
Song. . Portva. 
Air, “‘ The image of the rose.” 
Come, Sleep, on drowsy pinions flying, 
This maiden lull to sweet repose; 


The land of dreams around thee lying, 
To charm her senses, brightly glows. 
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There fairy visions, soft entrancing, 
In changeful measures sport and play; 
Sleep, by thy magic power advancing, 
Within thy arms bear her away. 
Magical sleep, bear her, bear her, O bear her 
away. 


[2uter EGLANTERIA, AMARYLLIS, and Cot- 
UMBINE, L.] 
Popiva. My task’s accomplished; in a sleep 
profound 
The tender victim of your wiles lies bound. 
Popiva’s power no mortal can withstand; 
Softly approach and deal with gentle hand. 
Eglanteria. (Places yellow rose in Gentu- 
LA’s breast.) Now, by your leave, my sweet 
and gentle maid, 
By Ruba’s fancy modestly arrayed, 
I'll place within your breast this yellow rose; 
Emblem of Jealousy, it hotly glows. 
When love shall coldly turn with frown and 
sneer, 
Thou'lt find in Jealousy a friend sincere; 
Love gave it birth, ’gainst love it fiercely wars, 
And by Suspicion’s aid all joy it mars. 
To swift revenge ’gainst all insulting foes, 
With fiery passion, recklessly it goes. 
Amaryllis. This flower of regal birth, em- 
blem of Pride, 
Viola’s modesty I’ll place beside. 
Type of nobility, it stately stands, 
Bends to no will, but royally commands. 
Wear it; ’twill teach thee all thyself to know, 
And, knowing all thy worth, thy worth to show. 
In no obscurity it hides its face, 
But boldly blossoms with a conscious grace. 
Columbine. (Places flower in her hand.) 
Folly’s gay flower, the fickle Columbine, 
With Pride and Jealousy let me entwine. 
Unlike its sisters, ever bright and gay, 
*Twill teach thy steps in Pleasure’s paths to 
stray. 
Nothing so fair but it will freely face; 
Nothing so foul but it will quick embrace. 
Reckless of peril, ’tis a sportive sprite, 
That dares the lowest depth, the loftiest height. 


Tableau. GENTILLA moves. Porpiya behind 
bank leans forward, with her finger on her 
lifs. EGLANTERIA, at head of bank, looks to 
the left. AMARYLLIS, at foot of bank, front, 
kneeling, looks to the right. COLUMBINE, 
kneeling behind bank, watches GENTILLA. 
All but Portva should take these positions 
when they place flowers in GENTILLA’s bo- 
som. When GENTILLA moves, ail take atti- 
tudes as described, with frightened, anxious, 
guilty expressions of faces. Music as before. 
When Rupa speaks, all start up. 
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Ruba. (Outside, R.) Sisters, awake; there’s | Thou, gentle Ruba, and thy sisters twain, 
treason in our realm ; Taught me with blooming gifts sweet peace to 

Advance Rebellion’s power to overwhelm. gain. 

[Zit Poprva, Z. | Thou, Eglanteria, on my slumbers pressed’ 
‘GuxtiLA awakes. Enter Rusa, Vioia, and Passions which ever war within the breast. 
L Lu, R.] While ’tis your power to give, ’tis mine to 

take; | 

Of all your bounties this free choice I make. 
On Jealousy I look with fear and dread; 
Cold-hearted Pride too lofty holds her head. 
Folly’s a flower of ever-changing hues; _ 
These, erafty Eglanteria, I refuse. 
Deceitful gifts, I cast ye off with scorn; 
Ye gain no homage, yet the true heart warn. 
The power of Love already o’er me steals; 
The power of Modesty its charms reveals. 
The power of Purity my choice controls — 
Three guardian virtues for all longing souls. 
These will I wear within my youthful heart, 
Richly to flourish, never to depart. 


Ruba. Vile Eglanteria, with unblushing 
shame, 
Thou dost disgraceful mar our mystic fame; 
Within this maiden’s breast our sovereign’s will 
Gave me the power all virtues to inetil. 
With crafty art and traitorous intent, 
Amad and wicked plot thou didst invent, 
With my pure flowers to mingle base alloys, 
And rob sweet promise of its richest joys. 
Speak, traitress! can thy wicked spirit plead 
Aught to extenuate so base a deed? 
Eglanteria. Insulting Ruba, dost thou base- 
ly dare 
To flaunt and clamor with so proud an air? 
Dost think to school me with thy pettish ways? [Enter QuEEN, C.] 
Me, over whom the royal colors blaze? Queen. Well said, Gentilla; thine’s a happy 
The same almighty power has given us all choice ; 
The right vain hearts of mortals to inthrall. May all its blessings make thy heart rejoice. 
The favorite of a queen, thou canst bestow As thou hast found within these realms of joy 
Only such gifts as her commands allow. Unholy passions mingle base alloy, 
While freely I endow, with quickening fire So wilt thou find along the path of life 
The slumbering passions actively inspire. Upspringing foes of virtue, armed for strife. . 
Ruba. Vile are your gifts, base Eglanteria; | Guard well thy treasures with a tender care; 
ge he Of Slumber’s toils be watchful and beware. 
Unworthy art thou of this realm of peace. (Gives japonica.) Accept our royal token; let 
No right have we to give but what is pure, it be : 
To sweet and lasting happiness secure. “ Type of perfected loveliness” to thee — 
Ido pronounce thee traitorous to our cause; The highest honor mortal can attain: 
Thy acts unholy mock our righteous laws. Then onward press with Hope and Faith to 
Quick make amends; in Queen Camellia’s \pain. 
apne Then shall our flowery virtues never cease 
Thy poisonous gifts I bid thee now reclaim. _| ‘To fill thy youthful soul with joy and peace. 
Eglanteria. I own no queen; defiantly I 
stand Chorus. Air, ‘“‘ Boatman’s return.” 
The peer of any power in Flower-land; Joy, Joy ever be near, 
My gifts shall bloom, base Ruba; thou shpuldst Sweetly fall o’er thee; 
know Peace, Peace guarding from fear, 
None can reclaim what once we free bestow. Warmly infold thee. 
Ruba. Then will I pluck them with this Love, warm and endearing, with sweet mod- 
loyal hand; esty glow, 
Guardians of virtue, firm around me stand. With Purity cheering Life as you go. 
Eglanteria, Come, sister spirits, to the res- Joy, Joy, &c. 
cue fly; 
Our gifts bestowed, securely they must lie. (Form, and march off right, led by QUEEN.) 
Of Eglanteria’s power base slaves beware. 


Ruba. My strength ’gainst thine to match I 
boldly dare. —— Ricz boiled till quite soft, then drained 


nearly dry, and given when cold, is said to be 
excellent food for fishes. 





(Rusa and EGLANTERIA affroack GENTILLA.) 


Gentilla. Hold! brilliant flowers, a moment 
cease your strife. —— He who can suppress a moment’s anger 
You both claim mystic powero’er my young life. | may prevent many days’ sorrow. 
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DIREcTIONs. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin;' and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The g hould pond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL 
GLORY. 


HENRY CLAY. 


E are asked, What have we 

°GAINED by the war? I have 
shown that we have Lost nothing in 
“RIGHTS, '*TERRITORY, Or 'HONOR; 
*NOTHING for which we ought to 
have CONTENDED, according to the 
principles of the gentlemen on the 
other side, or according to our OWN. 
Have we ‘GAINED * NOTHING by the 
war? Let any man look at the de- 
graded 'conpITION of this country 
BEFORE the war, the **scorn of the 
universe, the *tcontremMPT of our- 
selves, and ‘TELL me if we have 
gained nothing by the war? What 
is Our *PRESENT situation? RESPEC- 
TABILITY and CHARACTER * 5ABROAD, 
SECURITY and CONFIDENCE * ‘aT 
HOME. If we have not OBTAINED, 
in the opinion of some, the full meas- 
ure of 'tRETRIBUTION, our **CHARAC- 
TER and “tcoNSTITUTION are placed 
on a solid ‘BASIS, NEVER to be 
shaken. 

The Giory acquired by our gallant 
‘rars, by our “Jacksons and our 
*Browns on the land — is *rHat * 
NOTHING? ‘True, we had our ‘vicrs- 
SITUDES: there were humiliating 
events which the PATRIOT cannot 
review without deep REGRET — but 
the great 'accounT, when it comes 
to be balanced, will be found ‘vast- 
LY in our Favor. Is there a 1MAN 
who would obliterate from the proud 
pages of our History the brilliant 
achievements of 'tJackson, 'tBrown, 
and 'Scott, and the host of HEROES 
on LAND and sEA, whom I cannot 
enumerate? Is there a.4man who 
could net desire a participation in 
the national *GLory acquired by the 
war? Yes, national **GLory, which, 
however the expression may be 
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“CONDEMNED by some, trust be *cHenisiry 
by every GENUINE patriot. 

What do I "mean by national glory? Glory 
such as *tHULL, “Jackson, and * Perry * have 
acquired. And are gentlemen 'InsENsrBze {p 
their deeds — to the “tvazvE of them in anj- 
mating the country in the hour of peril *aerg. 
AFTER? Did the battle of *tTHERMopyzz 
preserve °GREECE but ONCE? Whilst the Mis. 
SISSIPPI continues to bear the tributes of the 
Iron Mountains and the Alleghanies to her 
Delta and to the Gulf of Mexico, the *z1curq 
of JANUARY shall be *tREMEMBERED, and the 
‘ctory of that pay shall stimulate "truturg 
patriots, and nerve the arms of ‘UNBORN free- 
men in driving the presumptuous ‘rnvaper 
from our country’s soil. 

Gentlemen may boast of their *tnsensren- 
ITY to feelings inspired by the contemplation 
of such events. But I would ask, Does the 
recollection of **BUNKER’s HILt, **Saratoga, 
and *YorKtTowN, afford them no PLEasurRE? 
Ewery ‘act of noble SACRIFICE to the country, 
every INSTANCE of patriotic DEVOTION to her 
cause, has its *BENEFICIAL * INFLUENCE. A 
nation’s ‘CHARACTER is the sum of its splendid 
DEEDS; they constitute one. common Patri 
MONY, the *naTIon’s * inheritance. They ‘awe 
* FOREIGN -powers — they AROUSE and ANI- 
MATE our ‘own people. I LOvE true GLory. 
It is this sentiment which ought to be 'cHer- 
ISHED; and, in spite of '*cAviLs, and 'sNEERS, 
and attempts to put it ‘pown, it will finally 
conduct this nation to that *tHEIGHT to which 
3#Gop and **NATURE have destined it. 





® 

—— A wRITER in an English work says, 
“The raining of fishes has been a prodigy 
much talked of in France, where the streets 
of a town at some distance from Paris, after a 
terrible hurricane, in the night, which tore up 
trees and blew down houses, were found ina 
manner covered with fishes of various sizes. 
The people absurdly believed them to have 
grown in the air, and to have fallen from the 
clouds; but it was soon found that a well- 
stocked fish-pond had been blown dry by the 
hurricane, the great fish only, too heavy to be 
lifted up, being left in the bottom of the pond. 


— Masszs of rock-work in ferneries and 
aquaria are found very objectionable on ac 
count of their weight. An excellent substitute 
is coke, pieces of which can be cemented to 
gether, and it is so light that its weight is 
scarcely noticed. Pumice-stone and petrified 
moss are also good for this miniature rock- 
work. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
The Eckfords’ Tour. 


HE Eckfords, of Brooklyn, who are at 

present the nominal champions of the 
United States, left home August 8, on a tour 
through New York and the west. Their 
games, up to August 16, are as follows: — 

August 9 — Eckford 37, Ontario, of Oswego, 
N. ¥., 9; August 10 — Eckford, 41, Central 
City, of Syracuse, N. Y., 13; August 11 — 
Eckford 38, Alerts, of Rochester, N. Y., 27; 
August 12 — Eckford 41, Forest City, of Cleve- 
land, O., 27; August 13 — Eckford 34, Inde- 
pendent, of Mound City, O., 18; August 14 — 
Eckford 37, Buckeye, of Cincinnati, O., 16; 
August 16 — Eckford 18, Red Stockings, of 
Cincinnati, O., 45. 

By the above it will be seen that the Red 
Stockings have again defeated the Eckfords; 
but as the latter did not hold the champion- 
ship when they were defeated before, the Red 
Stockings will have to beat them still another 
game before they will be entitled to fly the 
whip pennant. 


MATCH GAMES. 


The Orientals, of New York, were defeated 
by the Athletics, of Philadelphia, by a score 
of forty-nine to twenty-four, a few days since. 

The Savannah Club, of Savannah, Ga., vis- 
ited Charleston, S. C., in July, to play the 
Charleston Club. They came off victorious, 
by a score of thirty-five to seventeen; but un- 
happily, at the clése of the game, a difficulty 
occurred between a policeman and a negro, 
which brought about a general riot among the 
negroes, in which the ball tossers from Savan- 
nah were roughly treated. The Charleston 
Club were,eby this unfortunate affair, placed 
in rather an unpleasant predicament; but they 
carried out their programme as far as possible, 
and a week or two ago they invited the Savan- 
nah Club to again visit them, which they did. 
Everything passed off pleasantly, and the game 
resulted in favor of the Charleston boys. 

The Forest City Club, of Cleveland, O., de- 
feated the Niagara Club, of Buffalo, after an 





exciting contest, by.a score of forty to. thirty- 
six. 

The Mutuals defeated the Stars, of Brook- 
lyn, by a score of eighteen to twenty-two, a 
few days since. 

The Nameless Club, of Peekskill, N. Y., de- 
feated the Independents, of Newburg, N. Y., 
by a score of sixty to fourteen. 

The Resolute Club, of Portland, Me., visited 
Augusta; a week or two since, and played a 
match for the junior championship with the 
Dirigos, in which they were defeated, the Di- 
rigos retaining the champion bat by a score 
of fifty-four to thirteen. 

The first of a series of games between the 
Trimountain and Lowell Clubs, of Boston, 
came off a few days since, and resulted in 
favor of the former by a score of twenty-three 
to twelve. This was the first game between 
these two clubs since the silver ball season 
of 1867, when the Trimountains defeated the 
Lowells in a series of games for its possession. 

The Eckfords, of Manchester, N. H., defeated 
the Riversides, of Nashua, by a score of fifty- 
nine to fourteen, thereby winning a set of foul 
flags and bases, a few days ago. 


BASE BALL NOTES. 

A flag-staff has been erected upon the Union 
Grounds, Boston, and a flag will be displayed 
from it every match day. 

- The town of Pittsfield, Mass., is well off in 
the matter of ball clubs, no less than nine be- 
longing in that town. Their names are, Old 
Elm, Clipper, Active, Farmer, Eagle, Young 
America, Mutual, Union Rock, and Baltic. 

The Creighton Club, of Washington, D. C., 
have been nicknamed the.‘‘ Mixed Stocks,” on 
account of their wearing stockings of different 
colors. 

Fisler has been elected captain of the Ath- 
letic nine. 

The Una Club, of Charlestown, Mass., asked 
permission of the city government to play ball 
on an unoccupied plot of ground known as 
Sullivan Square. Their request was not 
granted; and as there is no reason why it 
should be refused them, the boys feel “kind 
of wrathy” about it. 

The Eckford Club have procured a new uni- 
form: for their nine, which is said to be very 
neat and tasty. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIREBRS. 

L. C. M. The Eckfords will visit Boston in 
September, after their return home from their 
western trip. 

A.R. Fred.Crane is considered one of the 
best centre fielders in the country. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS OF AUTHoRs. 
@ Ppa ORK aS 787. Moral in that grape. 788. I will g, 








marm; Mi smiles. 789. He’s clear, dear! 
790. Rob. Holt at centre. 791. Witham, make 
Allie Percy a cake. HERzgrt, 


REBus. 








ANSWERS. 

764. (Over comb E VI. L) (withe) (G 00 D) 
— Overcome evil with good. 765. Amygda- 
loid. 766. Argentine. 767. Dolomite. 768. 
Alabaster. 769. Almandine. 770. Melanite. 
771. Mesolite. 772. Diaspore. 773. Anacrite. 
774- Silver. 775. Duxbury. *776. Barcelona. 
777- Love lies bleeding. 778. Salute. 779. 
Rainy Lake. 780. 1. Lower. 2. Alto. 3. 
Lingo. 4. Link. 5. Ash — LaLta Rooku. 
781. Lear, bear, pear, sear, near, dear, fear, 
year, hear, rear, wear, tear. 782. Hollis. 
783. Poe-try. 784. Leg-horn. 


PRIZE HEAD WORK. 


REBUus. 


ANAGRAMS. 
793- Cash is empty. 794. A strange poem. 
795. Mother’s pain. 796. Sisters enough. 797. 


A single thing. 798. Eat less in V. Mine. 
Jimmy WILsoy. 


799- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


_AKT TES 


ENIGMA. 
786. 17, 15, 8,2 gave me a 14, 7, 5,9, that 
16, 13, I, 12, 4 sent before she went over the PuzzLe. 
1, 25 3; 4: 5,5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,] S00. Take away my first letter, take away 
17 to become a §, 6, 11, 3, 4, 10. my second letter, then take away all of my let 
MorTIMER GRAHAM. ters, and I am the same. Puiz. 
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[ities has ‘published a sheet called The Ama- 
teur Printers’ Record, containing a long list 
of the addresses of young printers all over the 
country. Price five cents. Send to Enterprise 
Printing Co., 135 North Fifth Street, Read- 
ing, Pa. We think a full list of the publica- 
tions of these young printers would add greatly 
to the interest and value of The Record. — 
Captain Joe, thank you for so much praise of 
the Magazine. The best of your rebuses have 
been published. — The address of Waddie Wim- 
pleton, given in No. 135, should have been No. 
6o Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., not ‘* Mass.” 
—H. A. D., we do not pay for head work. Our 
Boys and Girls think the fun of it is pay 
enough. — Gardener, cuttings of lemon ver- 
bena strike well in damp moss. 

F. U. N., Tennyson’s “‘ Charge of the Light 
Brigade” commemorates an incident in the 
battle of Balaklava during the Crimean war. 
Lord Lucan, of the English army, commanded 
a handful of cavalry, about six hundred and 
thirty in number. An order was brought to 
him to advance. ** Whither?” he asked. The 
reply was, ‘* There is the enemy, and there are 
the guns.” And there, indeed, they were: six 
battalions of Russian infantry, six solid masses 
of cavalry, thirty guns in front of them, and 
batteries on the right and left, and a mile and 
ahalf to be traversed under fire. Every one 
knew there was a blunder, but they marched 
“into the jaws of death,” and only one hun- 
dred and fifty marched back again. The order 
never was explained, for Captain Nolan, who 
delivered it, was the first to fall. As a mili- 
tary manceuvre it was useless, but it was one 
of the most wonderful exploits on record. 

Miss Chief, the symbols are too old. — 
8, J. W. R. asks, ‘‘ Which of Our Boys is a 
minister? Eldorado (Elder Ado).” — Peter 
Piper forgot to send the answer to his enigma; 
but it contained two repetitions in eleven let- 
tgs, which was against the rule. — Summer 
Sky, try again; these are not quite perfect. — 
Shelly sends a fine list of answers. — A. B. C., 
we should hardly call that poetry; there was 
thyme, but no reason. — Aleck, when two 
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friends have quarrelled, the manlier will seek 
a reconciliation. — H. O. W., the rebus has . 


| been published. — Captain Joe, we like that 


one best too, and will publish it. — Glad to 
hear from Tommy Toots. We have not for- 
gotten his splendid club, and hope for another. 
— Tempest came near exhaling in an aromatic 
state of bliss on seeing our prize page of head 
work. He has received a call from Specs and 
Visitor, whom he terms jolly fellows. — Gold- 
en Gate neglected to give his full address. — 
Evan P. G. enumerates a long list of men of 
genius who have fallen victims to ghee 
ance. 

Quick Dick, we have no other subscribers 
there, but would likethem. Please send a club. 
C. J. H., accepted with thanks. — C. M. B. 
sends an encouraging letter. —L. P. R., we 
are greatly overcome with confusion at your 
good opinions. The Chinese painting on the 
skeleton leaf is quite a curiosity. — L. B. T., 
we do not insert feminine addresses. — Chev- 
alier, ‘‘ Hedinburg” is too suggestive of the 
cockney. Bagdad is good, but, unfortunately, 
has been published in other forms. The other 
rebus is not quite perfect. — Cyrus, what state? 
— Charles A. A., probably there are no deal- 
ers who have ai// the stamps in circulation, 
but there are several dealers in New York who 
advertise stamps for sale in the papers, though 
we do not now recall their names. ; 

C. D. Cerberus, Jr., the puzzle is good. Ab- 
bott’s Napoleon, two volumes, illustrated, ten 
dollars, is the best. — C. M. P., the rebus was 
not quite perfect. — Walton C., try something 
besides rebuses. Nobody could tell an earl 
from any other man by looking at his picture. 
Another name would be more acceptable. — 
The “Loyal Union” still thrives. Its “ Biog- 
raphy of Our Boys” is an entertaining feature; 
128 Broadway, N. ¥Y.— Don Quixote, the 
story is not adapted to our columns. Perhaps 
some of our young editors would like it.— 
Captain Joe, the long rebuses are not quite up 
to the standard. Marblehead has been pub- 
lished. 

AccEPTED. — Charade — Tempest; transpo- 
sitions — Herbert; puzzle — Scipio. 

DeEcLINnED. — Noddy Newman & Co., 


May 
Flower, F. U. N., Phiz, U. L. & I. H., W.A.S., 
Tommy Toots, Baltimore Ned, Paul Parker, 
Cheese Kurd, J. W. N., Cyrus. 

WisH CorrRESPONDENTS. — Peter Piper, Box 
555, Taunton, Mass.; C. A. S., Lock Box 28, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Fred Nyle, 505 West 


Street, Wilmington, Del.; T. McBride, care 
C. Martin & Co., P. O. Box 3630, New York 
City, N. Y.; B. Littell, Orange, N. J. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








PALIMPSESTS. 


| Sagerecpaaigrcephs — from two Greek words sig- 
nifying to clean again — has two. mean- 
ings. The first was oftener used by the an- 
cients, who applied the term to a kind of paper, 
on which they sometimes wrote what they in- 
tended afterwards to correct and rewrite. This 
paper was not thrown away, but was repre- 
pared, by expunging the writing, for a second 
use. 

In modern times this term has quite another 
application — an application which was not 
entirely unknown to the ancients. We have 
already spoken of the dearness of parchment 
and other substitutes for paper during a great 
part of the middle ages, and have mentioned 
the fact that many precious manuscripts were 
erased, in that dark period, to make room often- 
times for something completely worthless. 

According to the estimate of one who was 
well qualified to judge, half the books written 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
written on erased manuscripts. These are the 
manuscripts that are now known as fatimp- 
sests, or rescripts. 

It is by no means certain that entire works 
were generally erased in this manner. Possibly 
those who used the parchment a second time 
rarely possessed anything more than fragments 
of ancient classics; and, if this was really the 
case, those rescribers did us good service, and 
saved for us many a valuable fragment. 

To understand the value of the palimpsests, 
we must remember that the manuscripts of 
ancient authors, in the oldest libraries, are 
not very old. We have no writings of the old 
Greeks and Romans in the handwriting of 
the authors. In other words, our oldest manu- 
scripts are not only copies, but copies of copies, 
sometimes to the tenth or even a higher de- 
gree; and those who copied often made such 
changes as suited their fancy. 

Now, if it is worth anything to us to have 
the writings of ancient poets, historians, and 
philosophers, it is also worth something to 
know, as nearly as possible, just what these 
men wrote. 

Here, then, is one advantage we derive from 
palimpsests; they are often older than any 
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other known manuscripts, and furnish us the 
means of. correcting the reading of many an 
old author. Then, again, few ancient works 
have come down to us entire; and in several 
cases the rescripts have furnished us a large 
portion of all that we now possess. 

These palimpsests have been written upon, 
in some instances, three and even four times; 
often, too, in different languages. Not unfre. 
quently the second writing runs quite across 
the page, while the first is in two or three col- 
umns. Two copies may be on the same line, 
or the second may be between the lines of the 
first, or it may be written diagonally across 
from corner to corner. 

Sometimes the original manuscript is easy 
to read; and again, the deciphering is almost 
impossible. Various means are employed in 
reading palimpsests, depending on the method 
of erasure, the kind of ink used on the parch- 
ment, and the side of the parchment to be 
read. Some parchments, in their preparation 
for the second writing, were simply washed 
and rubbed over with pumice stone; others 
have been scraped in the direction of the lines, 
while many have been carefully erased, letter 
by, letter. A rescript which is not plain to 
the unassisted eye may now and then be read 
with the aid of a magnifying glass. Oftener, 
however, a.chemical preparation is necessary 
to bring out the letters... On the outside it has 
sometimes been found sufficient for this pur- 
pose to wash the parchment with an infusion 
of galls, and expose it for a time to light and 
air; but this treatment blackens some parch- 
ments, and renders them still less legible. On 
the inside, a préparation called ¢inctura Gio 
bertina — from Giobert, who first prepared it 
— has been used. 

For some kinds of ink, the manuscript has 
been placed in a close vessel, filled with oil, 
and submitted to a great heat. The reading 
of palimpsests is still in its infancy, and it is 
hoped that many important remains of ancient 
works are yet to be found in the great libraries 
of Europe. 


—— We have somewhere heard of an inter- 
esting experiment with rosin. Heat the sub- 
, Stance just hot enough to liquefy it, then take 
a@ common tobacco pipe and dip it into the 
liquid and blow as in making soap bubbles. 
It is said that a string of bubbles will be 
formed, from the size of an egg to a bead, and 
they can be gently handled, and will preserve 
their form for some time in winter. 





—— SILENce and thought hurt no man. 





